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Abstract: 

The bacteria Yersinia pestis produces the terrible plague, known as the “Black Death”. 
Its origins seem to go back to rodents inhabiting Central Asia. It spread from there to 
eastern and southern Europe, attested from 3000 BC onward (Rasmussen e.a. 2016: fig. 
1). A particular strain, documented down to its full DNA, was responsible for the so- 
called Justinian plague active in the Roman world AD 541-44. This strain somehow 
disappeared, while another one was responsible for the pandemic that depopulated 
Europe in AD 1347-51. This second strain is alive and active even today. Both strains 
show that Y. pestis can change its DNA, but it can also live on unchanged for centuries. 
India was said to have been free of the plague up to the 19" century. It has been clear for 
decades that the spread west in historical times was connected with the Silk Road and the 
fur trade both of which originated in Central Asia. Some branches of the Silk road also 
took a turn from Bactria south into India, becoming intensively frequented under the 
Kushan kings, with Kujula Kadphises as the pioneer in the first century AD. This paper 
adduces arguments to show that an epigraphical phrase and some descriptions of 
epidemics in the Indian literature of the time might be used to show that two phases of 
epidemics can be pinned down to the ends of the first and second century AD. Both 
phases, which predate the Justinian outbreak, are contemporary with epidemics in the 
Roman world and are connected with the Emperor Domitian and the Antoninian set of 
three Emperors. An early influx of Y. pestis from Central Asia to India, predating the 
Justinian plague,’ would thus be possible in terms of time and circumstance. 


Key-words: 
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Traits of the plague in Indian literature 

The classical plague is produced by the bacteria Yersina pestis and is often said to have 
been absent in ancient India. G. Meulenbeld (1999,IB: 363, fn. 233), a true authority on 
everything ayurvedic, was sceptical of all authors who argued to the contrary. My 
research on the term @rogyadaksina, the “gift of health”, started without even thinking of 
any sort of plague. But then the obvious chronological parallels with plagues in the 
Roman world forced me to have a closer look. Therefore I begin with a short intro- 


Most work was done on the epidemics raging in the 6" and 14" centuries. On possible earlier 


pandemics in China cf. Little (2011: 283). 
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duction to the forms of plague and to the plague as it appears in Indic texts. Thereafter, I 
turn to the Grogadaksind. 

Plague has two characteristics, which I regard as decisive: a) The same bacteria can 
lead to two very different forms, one pulmonary and the other bubonic, the first affecting 
the respiratory tract” and the second the lymph nodes.’ The outcome depends on how the 
bacteria was contracted, by air as droplet infection into the upper part of the respiratory 
system or by insect bites into the blood and lymph vessels. Both forms can occur at the 
same time. The pulmonary variant is absolutely fatal, while the bubonic form was 
survived in pre-antibiotic times by roughly half of those affected. b) The plague affects 
all beings and kills insects, rodents, large mammals and people (Little 2011: 284). 
Zoonotic diseases are not rare, but few kill the infecting animals as well.* 

In India, we find these two forms listed separately, in the SuSsrutasamhita. The 
bubonic form comes first in 2.13,16-20, where the sickness is called kaksa. The defini- 
tion’ speaks of the characteristic black boils, found in several places on the body, but, 
foremostly, as the name suggests, at places called kaksa, that is under the armpit and in 
the crotch, both the sites of important and large lymph nodes. The affected nodes develop 
black boils, called krsnasphota by the text. Black boils appearing at places where lymph 
nodes are located leave no room for speculation: the Black Death is being referred to. 

The second form, the incurable pulmonary form, is called agnirohini in SusrS. 
2.13,19-20.° Its definition is enlarged by or mixed with a reference to the boils on lymph 
nodes. It cannot be cured, although doctors continued to offer remedies (SusrS cikitsa 
4.20,47). 

This double appearance is part of a telling - but so far misunderstood - legend in the 
Mahavastu, written, possibly, in the first century AD. It shows how epidemics were 
regarded as the result of an influence of mischievous ghosts. In our case the ghost is a 
woman: 


“In the foothills of the Himalaya there lived a Yaksini named Kundala. She delivered 500 
sons in two successive years. When thousand sons were born she died. The sons were sent to 
Vaisall to weaken people. They went to Vaisali and took the strength from people. The 


* If the lungs are affected too the sickness is called pneumonic plague. Both forms are equally 


dangerous. 
*- Tf the same bacteria enter the bloodstream only, the resulting sepsis is traced back to the septicemic 
plague. Both forms can be survived. 

This is one of the reasons to abandon the idea that the Antonine plague as described by Galen was 
smallpox, cf. Flemming (2019: 233): “Smallpox is exclusively human”. 
> SuérS 2.13.16| bahuparsvamsakaksdsu krsnasphotam savedanam, pittaprakopasambhiatam kaksam iti 
vinirdiset. — “The desease characterised by the eruption of black and painful vesicles (sphota) on the 
back, sides, and on the region about the arm-pits, is called Kaksa. The desease is likewise attributed to the 
action of the aggrevated Pittam.” (Bhisagratna). 

SuérS_ 2.13.19| kaksabhagesu ye sphota jayante mamsadaru(ra)nah, antardahajvarakara dipta- 
pavakasannibhah. 2.13.20| saptahad va dasahad va paksad va ghnanti manavam, tam agnirohinim vidyad 
asddhyam sannipatatah. — “Vesicles (sphota) having the appearance of burns and cropping up about the 
waist (kaksa) and bursting the local fesh, and which is attended with fever and a sensation as if a blazing 
is burning in the inside (of the afected part) are called Agnirohini. The desease is caused by the concerted 
action of the three deranged dosas (vayu, pittam, and kapham). It is incurable and ends in the death of the 
patient either on the seventh, tenth or fifteenth day (of its appearance).” (Bhisagratna). 
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sicknesses came in halves,’ (one called) Mandalaka and (one called) Adhivasa. In which 
family the sickness (called) Mandalaka fell, there nothing survived, all died. The sickness 
(called) Adhivasa killed (only) a certain part.* Then those people of Vaisali who were 
touched by the Adhivasa sickness (started) dying (too). They prayed to deity after deity. 
Then they considered whether anybody could come to relieve the people of Vaisalt from this 
trouble.” 


They first invite six shady teachers one by one, until finally the Buddha comes and by 
his simple presence does away with the affliction. 

The names of the sicknesses are peculiar. According to the Amarako§a tradition 
(2.5,636), mandalaka should be leprosy; adhivasa is a misconstructed ahivata of the Pali 
literature, possibly influenced by the frequent forms of adhivaseti in the Mvu. A name 
akin to Kundala occurs again at the end of the story when a beggar called Kundala tells 
the Buddha not to enter Vaisali (Mvu 1:270). The latest redactors seem to have added 
details off the cuff. At least the two groups of twice 500 sons look original as each one of 
them seems to be responsible for one of the two forms of the epidemic. 

One Pali reference (DhpA iii, 437) to the Buddha’s visit in Vaisali does indeed use 
the term ahivataroga. In the same area, but slightly south of Vaisali we find Allakappa,’ 
where a man has seen many people dying from the same sickness (DhA i, 169 ahivata- 
rogena mahdjane marente disva). 

The second ground for suspecting plague is the fact that ahivdta kills animals. We 
have Buddhaghosa (early 5" cent.) who in his Samantapdsddika (1003:17) tells us that 
the ahivatakaroga is a deadly sickness (maravyddhi) that cannot be warded off by walls 
or cloth. He also says that this sickness kills men and animals.'? The Dhamma- 
padatthakatha (i, 187) adds a further detail, saying that the sickness affects and kills the 
flies (makkhikd) first, then insects (kitd),'' rodents (miisikd), then dogs, pigs and cows, 
then servants and finally all people. This sequence is remarkably close to the chain of 
infections as we know it since the 17" century. The observation that walls cannot keep 
the sickness away shows that there was a sort of quarantine by keeping the doors of 
houses with their inhabitants under lock and seal. But having gained access to the inside 
of the house, the infection would hit all inhabitants, unless they “broke through the wall’, 
which means they had found an additional exit away from the locked main door.” 

This material is scanty, but looks like sufficient reason to suspect the black death was 
active in ancient India, if only in AD times.'* We will come across more evidence below. 


Sick in Gandhara and Mathura 
The topic of health and sicknesses is universal and timeless, as is the wish for escaping 


7 Mvu 1:253,4 rogajata arddha mandalako ca adhivaso ca. Jones (I: 208, fn. 4) derives arddha from 


ddhi and translates with “produced by demonic agency.” 

*  Mvu 1:253,6 pradesam harati. Jones 1:208: “attacks a whole district.” 

So with the Burmese and Kambodian mss; PTS reads ajitaratthe with the Sinhalese ms and ed. 

yatra hi so rogo uppajjati tam kulam sadvipadacatuppadam sabbam nassati. 

'' On feas dying from plague cf. Little (2011: 285). 

DhpA 2.1.3, i: 187 ye bhittim bhinditva palayanti, te jivitum labhanti. 

The cases mentioned in the DhpA, if based on events observed by the poets, could be contempo- 
raneous with the Justinian plague that hit Rome and the West in AD 541. Its source in China or India was 
always suspected. 
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or overcoming impending epidemics. Traditionally in India, monks and recluses of 
different affiliations were regarded as ideal healers because of their spiritual closeness to 
the extra-human realm with its sickening demons and healing gods alike. One of the 
sickening spirits is made to talk about himself and his victims in an early avaddana (Falk 
& Steinbriickner 2022: 27). Of the healing deities the most prominent became Maitraka, 
alias Maitreya,'* whose fame seems to have spread demonstrably as early as AD 73/74 
(Falk 2014: 4; 7f.; cf. below p. 23). The most important demigoddess is Hariti, who 
looks after pregnancy and healthy children. From a certain time on, statues of Maitreya, 
and of Hariti and her consort Paficika belong to the inventory of every Gandharan 
monastery of renown. These newcomers are generally regarded as part of a “syncre- 
tism’’, but here I would like to propose that urgent medical needs may have been active 
rather than subconscious or deliberate religious fusions. 

The introduction of Maitreya and Hariti is typical for Gandharan Buddhism, but it is 
an uncommon and late import to the region of Mathura, one thousand kilometers south- 
east, where both Maitreya as well Hariti are comparatively rare. 

Regional differences are also apparent when viewing inscriptions on objects donated 
to a monastery, be that a reliquary to be placed inside a stlipa, a simple water-pot, or an 
elaborate statue in stone. One particularity is the term arogadaksina, Skt. Grogyadaksind, 
the “gift of health”, expected as a reward for donations to the order. The term occurs 
early in Gandhara, and only a century later in Mathura, where it seems to be imported by 
people from Gandhara. The term in itself is interesting since daksind is not a simple 
“sift”, but denotes a counter-present, as there is always something given by the 
expecting party first. This trigger donation is called danamukha, “start of the donation”, 
meant to be a “start of the exchange of donations” in one direction, while the daksind 
comes in return as a reward. A beggar asking for a gift may get a dana, but never a 
daksind. A daksinda is most often given to brahmin priests, who represent the gods in the 
course of a sacrifice, to remunerate them for the mediating services they deliver. 

In the material below, the health alluded to in (Khar.) arogadaksina is regarded as the 
return gift, for which the donor has offered his present. 

Khar. arogadaksina has a chronological precursor called (Khar.) aghadaksina, Skt. 
*arghyadaksind, “counter-donation for the worthy,” a term reflecting the same principle 
of exchange, built on the frequent use of arghyadana, “Gift for the worthy”. Our term 
occurs on a certain reliquary text that ends in: matapitu puyae aghadaksinayae, which I 
take as “for the veneration of my parents, for a (counter) gift to people who deserve it 
(for what they have done or given before).”” 


‘For an encompassing description of Maitreya throughout the Buddhist world and times cf. Bowring 


e.a. 2019, who state (p. 302a) that “the origins of his cult are uncertain”. The healing aspect occurs 
only in the chapter on Korea as part of late and popular cultic practices (p. 315a). 

“ Already Konow (1929: 5) stressed the fact that Khar. agha could stand for Skt. arghya “worthy” or be 
a miswritten aroga. This latter possibility seems to be en vogue in more recent translations. I prefer to 
accept agha as it is written because Skt. arghya makes sense by itself and because expecting a miswritten 
aroga would require two mistakes on three letters. In Niya, Taklamakan, arogha with gha is a 
frequent spelling, but the language is so much different from Gandhari that a (much later) particularity 
there should not be used to modify an unproblematic form in Gandhara proper. — The only other 
comparable expression is provided by agrodaksinea as found in the Senavarma inscription, probably to be 
read as agro daksinea, as von Hiniiber (2003: 28) proposes. A term found listed in CPD sv. 
aggadakkhineyya, post-canonical, could be used to preserve the compound and eliminate the -o as a 
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The same idea of health being dependent on righteous behaviour is also found in the 
Senavarma reliquary donation record (§1le—12b), where Khar. aroga appears in a list of 
characteristics of the dharma, a semantic linkage understood by the samyaksambuddha. 

Seeing that arogadaksina appears in Khar. texts rather late, in the first century AD, 
we can wonder why health became a topic only then, since sick people were known 
throughout earlier millennia. Could it be that a particular sickness brought the topic to 
the fore? Perhaps a sort of epidemic? 

Fifty years ago, A.D.H. Bivar (1970: 19f.) tested his idea that the sudden appearance 
of Hariti statues in Buddhist monasteries could be related to the Bubonic or Antoninian 
plague. These illnesses are said to have started in AD 165 in Ktesiphon or Seleukia, near 
modern Baghdad, spreading from there over all of the Roman West. Bivar hoped that if 
there was a connection to India too, the Antonine plague would allow one to date some 
plastic art in Gandhara. 

This sincere proposal was not accepted anywhere. It would have required one to 
assume that the Antonine plague in Rome was from the same bacteria, and that some- 
thing comparable was also found in India. India was always rich in sicknesses based on 
bacteria and viruses, but since most of them end in fever and the excretion of body fluids 
the different sicknesses were rarely given distinctive names. One change comes with the 
SuSsrutasamhita, where an overwhelming mass of different maladies are named, given 
newly coined names, and explained as the result of an imbalance of the three dosas in the 
human body (cf. p. 16, fn. 6). 


Sick in Rome 
Turning to Rome, we get support from Silver (2012: 223), who cites, among others, 
Herodian (1.12,1-2; ca. AD 175-250) on the Antonine plague, which “continued to rage 
unchecked for a long time, and men died, as well as domestic animals of all kind.” The 
latter effect describes a typical zoonose, the exchange of germs between humans and 
animals, common with the plague, but rare and hardly lethal in, e.g., smallpox. 

A further, slightly older, report of the same outbreak is given by Dio (ca. 163-235; 
vol. 5, book 73.14, for the year a.u.c. 942 = AD 189): 


“Moreover, a pestilence, as great as any I know, took place, for it should be noted that two 
thousand persons several times died in Rome on a single day. Many more, not merely in the 
capital but throughout almost the entire empire, perished by the hands of scoundrels, who 
smeared some deadly drugs on tiny needles, and, for pay, infected men with the poison by 
means of these instruments. The same thing had happened before in the reign of Domitian.” 


clerical mistake. — A third occurrence does not exist at all. In the so-called Satrea inscription (CKI 326) 
there is one sentence written inside the lid of a globular reliquary. It was first read by G. Fussman (1985: 
30), quite accurately, then by R. Salomon (1997) whose ingenious construction was copied by Baums 
(2012: 247a) as: im¢*e)na [ku]’a[lamulena agradaksina] Satreasa bharyae {yara}[yarae]. The translation 
can be neglected as the text reads very differently, without any agradaksind: imana ca Sarirana labha 
odie Sateasa bharyae yarae, “The gain of these relics is for the Odi-(lady) Yara, the wife of Satea 
(*Sataka).” — 1 take the opportunity to add a proposal for the first line which is somewhat difficult to 
decipher: yarae §pakadapr(*u)vo yarae Sataena sagharthaniena prathavida, “After first works by Yara 
herself, Sataka installed (this stupa) for Yara on the request of the Samgha.” Something must have 
happened to Yara, she probably died while the work was in progress, and the husband had the stiipa 
finished in her name. The second, the above cited inside-line makes it clear that the spiritual profit goes to 
the (deceased) wife as the initiator, and not to Sataka who had only finished the project. 
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We need to focus on two points, the needles and Domitian. First the needles. The 
standard plague is transmitted in many cases from rats to men by the intermediation of 
fleas. The mention of human miscreants using tiny needles is certainly part of a fanciful 
explanation for the sickness, but the idea of tiny needles could be based on the observa- 
tion that a very small injury of the skin stands at the start of many cases. And the bite of 
a flea is just such a tiny injury. 

Then Domitian. Although the last sentence of the quotation above speaks of events 
parallel but prior to those of the Antonine plague, it is usually omitted from quotations. 
This final sentence refers to AD 92 (a.u.c. 845; Dio 67.11), a time when miscreants are 
mentioned who “smear needles with poison” and infect the populace of Rome, obviously 
producing a similar death rate as in the following century. If the needles were observed 
in both periods, under Domitian and under the Antonines, both outbreaks may have been 
flea-transmitted. 

Domitian reigned AD 81-96 and lived at a similar time as the late Kujula, while the 
successors of Antoninus Pius, namely Lucius Verus (AD 161-9), Marcus Aurelius (AD 
161-180) and Commodus (AD 177-190) can be seen as the counterparts to Huviska. 
Bivar (1970: 20) was convinced that the epidemics under Lucius Verus in Rome and 
under Huviska in India were part of the same pandemic, spanning from India to the 
Mediterranean world. Both the needles and the mortality among men and animals 
suggest the plague, be it bubonic or pulmonary. The reference to Domitian seems to 
mention a similar plague outbreak in Rome about one hundred years earlier, which 
otherwise went more or less undocumented.’ 

The Antonine plague and the calamities under Huviska could be related, the way 
Bivar had proposed. The outbreak under Domitian, however, seems to be a purely 
Roman affair, unless we had signs of a plague at that time in India as well. 


Historical plagues of the first phase in India 
In fact, there are two hints, one for Malwa and one for Taxila. 

One of the rulers in India during the later part of the first century was Castana, the 
first ruler of the Kardamaka Scythians, stationed in Malwa and Gujarat. His time period 
is defined by the saka era, starting in AD 78. His death is so far unclear, but we know 
that in AD 130 his grandson Rudradaman was ruling after Castana’s brother Damazada 
and his son Jayadaman. Therefore, an end date around AD 100 is likely. An avadana text 
transmitted only in a late Uigur translation from around AD 900 has its origins at a time 
when Tokharian B was still used for literary productions, which took place hundreds of 
years earlier. This avaddna is contained in the Dasakarmapathavadanamala (Wilkens 
2016,I: 9f.) and speaks about a terrible pandemic ravaging in the time of Castana 
(CaStane) of Ujjayini (ucayan), which was brought about by a great number of demons. 
The demons are common, but neither symptoms nor animals are mentioned. In any case, 
Castana never got tired of fighting these demons and finally succeeded in eradicating the 
epidemic. I have dealt with this important piece of evidence recently (Falk 2023a) and 
need not repeat everything here. 


'© Tt is dealt with by Lersch (1896: 22) who in this context mentions a number of pest outbreaks in the 


Roman world and from Babylon and China. Descriptions are not precise enough to define the pathogen. 
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Regarding Taxila, the evidence comes from Jain authors, summarily presented by 
Marshall (1951,I: 65), who speculated that a plague and an earthquake had put an end to 
the city. An earthquake provides perfect conditions for the expansion of rats, the basis 
for the outbreak of a plague, as happened in Surat in 1993 (McCormick 2003: 19). The 
earthquake at Taxila has been questioned (Shaheen e.a. 2019), while the plague is vividly 
described in the Prabhavakacaritra (ed. Sharma 1909: 193), followed by a stanza saying 
that three years after the epidemic the Turuskas, that is the Kushans, ransacked 
Taksasila. This latter event, however, certainly happened under Kujula. He took the city 
and did not move further east or south; thus, the taking of Taxila could have happened in 
the last years of his life, which seems to have ended around AD 90. “Three years” after 
the plague would place the plague somewhere in the late 80s. 

The Jaina chronicle describes the effects of the sickness. Without mention of the 
significant details we know from the ahivdtakaroga, we only hear that there were rows of 
half-burned corpses’’ and houses filled with the odour of the dead.'* At least we can say 
that an epidemic event took place in the times of Kujula in the North-West and of 
Castana on the West coast.'” This is also the time of Domitian. In the event that the 
Indian outbreaks and the Roman ones were parallel, we would still not know whether the 
sickness spread east, west, or from a common centre, say, Mesopotamia. 

Before looking at the texts, it may be useful to consider some general aspects of 
epidemics, as well as their relevance for the modification of religions or the end of 
dynasties. 

Without building on Bivar’s lead, Bronkhorst (2021) has again checked the influence 
of plagues and epidemics on the life and the religions of India, stressing the fact that they 
presuppose congested cities maturing into full bloom. In the early centuries AD, Taxila 
and Ujjain were certainly among the most congested places of the time. It is also 
convincing when he says that the development of the social barriers implied in the 
system of the four varnas could owe their existence to precautions regarding contagious 
bodily contacts. The same fear underlies the contemporary fights in villages over 
admission rights to local wells. 

Without focussing on India, Silver (2012) starts from the economic side of 
epidemics, developing a causal chain beginning with grain scarcity, which by nature can 
happen any time and lead to famine. The danger starts when ruling authorities decide 
with best intentions to lower prices to keep poorer people from starvation. The low price 
can be achieved by maintaining the sales price while lowering the weight of the standard 
coins or the content of the precious metal used for the currency. As a result, the grain 
merchants will hoard their possessions, as they are unwilling to part with their grain in 
return for less precious metal. The hoarded grain leads to a multiplication of grain-eating 


17. 
18. 


Savanam ardhadagdhanam srenayas ca bhayamkarah. 13,31cd. 

grhani Savasamghatadurgandhani tadabhavan. 13,33cd. 

On his coins, his son Vema Takhtu refers to himself as sdtér megas, the “great savior”. A simple soter 
had been in use earlier among some of the Indo-Greek kings. At least in western Anatolia in the gnd 
century, Artemis was regarded as working against epidemics, and in this function she was called séteira in 
the area (Graf 1992: 274). The end of a plague around AD 90 would coincide with the accession of 
Vema Takhtu and would credit him with the salvation, which could explain why he used this epithet rather 
than his proper name. 
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rodents, rats foremost. The mass of rats leads to a mass of dead rats, as they, too, 
succumb to the plague bacteria. The contacts between bacteria-carrying fleas and men, as 
well as larger mammals will multiply. The epidemic starts. There may be more 
mechanisms at work, and not all of them will be effective at every outbreak,” but we see 
that good and bad times can underlie plague-causing events, which may not all be 
recognizable through literature or epigraphy. 

Our approach is to search dated inscriptions which ask for the “gift of health’, 
arogadaksina, as written in Kharosthi, or as Grogya-daksind in Brahmi. Already a rough 
survey showed that there are two chronological phases, one encompasses ca. AD 70 to 
90 and the second seems to start around AD 160. Accordingly we have inscriptions 
speaking of the health of Kujula Kadphises (r. ca. AD 30 to 90) and of Huviska (1. ca. 
AD 150 to 180). 


Texts from the first phase of ca. AD 70 to 90 

On the historical side we can look back to what was said about Taxila and Ujjain above. 
On the epigraphical side, cases of arogadaksina are few and somewhat opaque, but still 
unmistakable. We can say that epigraphs from the Gandhara and Mathura spheres show 
that there are no arogadaksina inscriptions from BC times neither in Gandhara nor in 
Mathura. Likewise, there are no Brahmi, or Mathura pieces in the first century AD, as all 
early dates are written in Kharosthi and hence all evidence stems from Gandhara. 

The only reliable date is the Taxila silver scroll, dated to Azes 136, ca. AD 88. The 
donor of the reliquary had a private stipa built outside Taxila at Dharmarajika, and the 
foremost purpose was to ensure the health of the ruling king, Kujula Kadphises, 
unnamed, whom he refers to as mahdrdja, rdjatirdja, devaputra and Kusana (khusana). 
After speaking of a number of Buddhas, dignitaries and family members, the author ends 
with expectations with regard to his own health and potential nirvana. The care for the 
king could also be explained by the high age of Kujula, close to his end anyway, but the 
topic of health is pre-eminent as its repetition in the last sentence shows. 

The second piece of evidence is not dated in a known era, but in a regnal year. It 
comes from the royal house of the Odis in Swat, which ruled through the first century. 
The text of Senavarma refers to the same Kujula Kadphises by name, and to one of his 
sons, also by name, but treats (Khar.) aroga as a natural side-effect of following the 
Buddha’s teaching (dharma).*' Therefore this piece may be relevant to our topic, but its 
connection to the plague period is loose, both for the context in which health is 
mentioned and for the uncertain chronology.” 

The case is different with the copper plate of Helagupta, precisely dated to Azes 121, 
that is AD 73/74, more than a decade earlier than the Taxila Silver Scroll. The text does 


°° A short sequence from scarcity to famine to plague is used in DhpA 21.2 (aii: 437f.). There were at 


least seven rulers active between two outbreaks. 

*l- The connection between health and dharma is old and ubiquitous. In the DhpA (21.1, iii: 437) after 
the ahivdtakaroga started spreading, the king inquires whether there was any adhammika- bhava on his 
side and is acquitted by the populace. 

°2 Baums (2012: 219f., fn. 20) repeats the calculations of Salomon (2005: 385). His “firm” dates are 10 
years too early since he equates the Azes with the Vikrama era. 
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mention a number of people that had died,” namely the father, mother and wife of the 
donor. Immediately before the dead of the family are listed, the text becomes difficult in 
a short phrase or compound which I had read (Falk 2014: 7) as: sitalakasa vadhita- 
parithadae, understood as Skt. sitalakasya vyadhitva-paristhatdayai, and translated as “for 
succour for the one afflicted by the small-pox.” If correct, this would have led us to our 
principal topic, epidemics and health. The reading sitala, Skt. sitala, cannot be regarded 
as certain, since the first letter has two dots, which makes no sense in the graph of si, but 
could point to a co. Salomon (2020: 16) adopted the resulting cotalaka and took it 
“tentatively” for an otherwise unknown personal name. I think that there is a third 
possibility, which includes the two dots and makes more sense: a gho. Occasionally, a ga 
or gha is written with a very narrow loop and then the ga can look like a da. If the 
cognate gha with narrow loop receives an -o-stroke, it looks exactly like the letter under 
discussion. Not many words start with gho and I now take the supposed fa for a ra, 
without twisting the graphical evidence. In addition, the final -sa of sitalakasa looks 
better like a ra too, and so we get ghoralakara. The so far unattested Skt. *ghorala 
would be built like sitala, instead of being the “cold” (sita+la) sickness, Smallpox, it 
would be the “terrible” (ghora+/a) one, not unbefitting for a plague. The new name 
would be one among hundreds of newly coined terms for the needs of the dosa-based 
descriptions. 

The final -kara would denote the “agent behind the ghorala’. The following vadhita 
taken (as before) as Skt. vyddhita would speak of those “made sick by the *ghoralda- 
agent.” A partial parallel is found in Bhattiprolu in Andhra Pradesh where a dedicatory 
inscription on a reliquary cover of the first century BC or AD speaks of a gilanakara, a 
“sick-maker”’. This agent is gratified by the donor group with some base metal presents, 
which are deposited inside the reliquary. The inscription lists first all the valuables given 
in honour of the Buddha. At the end, the sick-maker and his base metal presents are 
named.” 

In our text the final word is parifhadae, Skt. paristhatdyai, an abstract noun from 
pari-stha, “to surround, to hold back, to keep from moving”, often used in the RV (e.g. 
6.72,3; 7.21,3) in connection with Vrtra, who keeps the waters from flowing. I suggest 
an equivalent to Skt. *ghoralakaravyadhitaparisthatayai and understand it as the hope 
“for a barrier for those who are sick on account of the ghorala-agent.” The barrier is 
expected to withhold death from the patients, and it possibly reflects the observation that 
not all, but about 50% of those infected with the Bubonic form of the plague will die. 

In the Helagupta text, the next topic is the wish to depart completely in the vicinity of 
Maitreya. Then follows the list of the dead of the family. On the whole, this piece of 
evidence must be taken with a lot of salt. But should my interpretation of the historical 
situation receive additional support, further consideration should centre around the fact 


°3. There are two terms, kalagata and adhvatita (for abhyatita, cf. Strauch 2013), taken as synony- 


mous. However, only kalagata is used for king Azes of old, used at a time when many other potentates 
issue coins in his name. Skt. abhyatita is often used for friends, mitra or sahaya, that is for people of the 
same age, as if they died much too young, not from decrepitude but from sickness or accident. The 
seemingly pleonastic adhvadidakalagada used several times in the Helagupta plates may point at both 
aspects: “(deadly) infected and come to his end.” 

4 For the text s. Liiders 1940: 221, who for his translation (p. 223) regarded gilanakara as a personal 
name, while taking gilanakarasa in the function of a dative. 
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that the deity addressed is Maitreya, not the Buddha Sakyamuni.” In fact, Maitreya’s 
links to the sick and their recuperation is undeniable, as I tried to show in another paper 
(Falk 2023b). 


A dated socle slab from the first phase 

The meagre epigraphical data for the first phase can be augmented by a piece which is on 
display in the site museum at Taxila, but was never published as far as I can see. In his 
pioneering collection of 1929, Konow presented a broken slab from Taxila, Dharma- 
rajika, as his no. 35-2. The slab consists of two fragments, reunited already by Marshall 
(1916: 17) who had found and published them in the campaign of 1912-13. Konow 
reads: 


..@ puyae at|va]nasa fiati-mitra-salohidana arogadaksinae hodreana.o.. 


translating it as “in honour of ..., for the bestowal of health on his relatives, friends and 
blood-relations, ... of the Hodreas.” 

This text gains in importance once we add the reading of the unpublished third 
fragment. An original physical connection of the parts is unquestionable since the same 
ornament of alternating “honey-suckle” plants and rosettes is found on all three frag- 
ments. This third part contains the inital part of the inscription and reads: 


sambatsa [apra|cam tre[n](*avadi) [continuing with . . . e puyae as above] 
“Tn the year, apraca, ninety-three .. .” 


The reading of these eight aksaras is not completely obvious. The beginning with 
sambatsa is clear and, with its last syllable missing, has an exact parallel in the 
Charsadda inscription of the (yavana) year 303, ca. AD 127/8. We expect a closing re, 
but the fourth letter is truncated and could be ra, a, or sa, but hardly a re. The next letter 
is likewise damaged, but the traces comprise a vertical on the left side with an attached - 
ra-foot to the right, so that only pra can be expected. The last letter of this word is a 
cam.”° The term apracam, if the reading is justified, is new as the name of an era. The 
closest cognate expression is found on the reliquary dated in three eras, first regnal year 
of Vijayamitra, where his regnal year 27 as an Apraca king”’ is equal to year 73 in the 
Azes era, which is known to equal ca. AD 26, so that Vijayamitra’s rule and era started 
in IBC/1AD. 

On our plate the next letter tre allows us to interpret the following truncated but clear 
na as the start of navati, “ninety”. A year counting 93 (*trenavadime) in the same Apraca 
era of Vijayamitra would be AD 92. The word apracam used for an era is so far singular, 
and we read it at a place where only the name of an era or a number in ciphers can be 


> This probably due to the fact that the word metreasa stands close to the end of the first and single plate 


published in Falk 2010: 18 that our late lamented friend could remove this evidence from his research on 
the Buddha/Bodhisattva Maitreya, taking metrea here simply as a “personal name” (Karashima 2013: 
177). 

*6- The letter resembles a jam at first glance, but the lower part is bent in a curve which makes it a clear 


27." 3 als - ; ; Sip. 
vasaye satavisaye 20 4 I I 1 iSparasa vijayamitrasa apracarajasa anuSastiye. 
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expected; moreover, it certainly is not ayasa, which is used so often otherwise.** Another 
solution was to expect ciphers where we see pra and ca, but any sort of likeness to the 
limited range of Kharosthi ciphers is not given. 

The postulated Apraca date of AD 92 is near to the Helagupta plate of AD 73/4, but 
closer to the Taxila silver scroll of AD 88, and it is similar in time to the Roman plague 
of Domitian (after Dio) in AD 92. 


The second phase ca. AD 160-190 

During the first phase Maitreya appears for the first time, in the Gandharan inscription of 
Helagupta. During the same time also Khar. arogadaksina appears for the first time. It 
appears in Gandhara in donation texts to the order. At Mathura, neither Maitreya nor 
arogyadaksind are seen during that first phase. Things change in the second phase, which 
occurs in Gandhara and in Mathura, more or less at the same time as the Antonine plague 
in the Roman world, falling in the reign of Huviska. 

In Gandhara, during the second phase, arogadaksina appears first in a donation text 
for a well at Swabi (Falk 2009: 29f.), scratched on a flat slab in the honour of several 
people; however, it only refers to the health of the mother of the donor. The year is 40 in 
Kushan terms, for us AD 167.” 

The next object from the North-West is a large bowl found on the plain above 
Charsadda (Falk 2005: 448/88). It mentions one single recipient for arogadaksina, a co- 
monk in the position of an upddhyaya (uvajaya). The date of Kushan year 51, that is ca. 
AD 178, is close to the one of the Swabi text. 

The next object dates to Kushan 51 as well, AD 178. It is found on two brass pots, 
used as reliquaries for two stupas at Wardak (Falk 2008), west of Kabul. The donor 
hopes for arogadaksina for all people and beings, but with a particular care for the pre- 
eminence of king Huviska. 

These are the dated cases in Gandhara. Tellingly, the references from Mathura are a 
bit older and arogadaksinad at Mathura is first found on a pair of inscribed pillar base 
drums (Falk 2000), donated by two monks of brahmin stock, proud to name their gotra, 
and hailing from Taxila, in Gandhara, in the days of Huviska, year 33, corresponding to 
ca. AD 160. The date mentions Huviska, the benefit of Grogyadaksind is meant for the 
donors only. The parents are honoured, and the donor extends wishes for long lives 
(dirghayukataya) to the various offspring. 

The second dated piece from the southern capital is a statue of the sakyamuni now at 
Mumbai (Liiders 1961: 206). Its date is Huviska 45, that is AD 172. The complete statue 
was presented by a nun called Khvasica, again in return for her own health. The name’s 
initial khv is found in a number of Scythian names and so a northern ancestry may again 
play a role. 


*8- As a number is required after sambatsa a reading sambatSar(e) pacam is tempting, but in the first place 


the correct phrase would require a pamcame, and this term “five” would then confict with the following 
clear number tre, and two base numbers are one too many. 

*°- A date in the second Kushan century and thus in AD 267 was not excluded in 2009, and still 
cannot be considered impossible now. 
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A number of undated drums come from the Jamalpur mound at Mathura and seem to 
have once been part of the Huviskavihara (Cunningham 1871: 239, Liiders 1961: 58),*° 
so that the time of Huviska appears to be a period of incoming northerners. 

There are two further but undated pillar bases referring to aroga (Liiders 1961: §§ 
44, 46), stemming from the Huviskavihara on the Jamalpur mound and most likely 
dating to about the same time. 

The centre of gravity certainly is the time of Huviska with the dates spread out above 
being AD 160, 167, 172 and 178. The earliest date, AD 160, is the 33" regnal year inside 
the Kaniska era. H. Hartel (1996/2018: 100/375) has found out that the self-designations 
of Huviska underwent changes at the beginning. Kaniska was called mahdraja all 
through his time, Huviska continued this same mahdardja for a short while, then dropped 
it to keep only his name; but with the year 33, he augmented his title to mahdrdja 
devaputra, which was then maintained for the rest of his reign. In case there is a 
connection between the modest name before and the enlarged title from year 33 onward, 
the change would be contemporaneous with the building of the great vihdra and the 
introduction of the aroga phrases (for reasons not known so far). 

The medical nature of the Roman “Antonine” epidemic dated AD 165-180 is 
disputed. Smallpox is frequently mentioned by modern research, but the case for it is 
hardly compelling. Lesch (1896: 24) deduced from Galen’s contemporary descriptions 
that we have to deal with a true plague, as it brought forth black boils.*' The affected men 
showing these symptoms often survived, while those without boils mostly died. This 
seems to describe the bubonic and the pulmonary form of the same plague infection, 
where the second is absolutely deadly. The Susrutasamhita (2.13,16) says something 
quite similar in that the kaksa form, affecting the lymph nodes (found in the parts of the 
body called kaksa, i.e., arm pit, anus and inner thighs) show black boils (Arsnasphota), 
while the deadly form called agnirohini does not. In addition, human smallpox does not 
affect animals and animal smallpox is not lethal to humans. 

Thus, we propose that the wish for arogadaksina means the wish to be spared from 
the plague, just as it was assumed for the first phase. After the second phase, the sickness 
may have smouldered on for several more decades, before it became extinct with the end 
of the Kushans in the later part of the third century. This is exactly the time when cities 
and larger trading-posts appear to the excavating archaeologist as having been abruptly 
deserted. There are hardly any signs of war or forceful destruction. People just disappear 
and do not return for centuries. 


°° There are no such round pillar drums in Mathura prior to this large set linked with Huviska and his 


monastery. Their relatively fat fabric copies pillar bases from Ai Khanum in northern Afghanistan. The 
pillars themselves could have been made from wood. Liiders published all drums known to him, including 
one (1961: 98, § 63) with acc.no. P.30. By oversight, this number was given twice and therefore the 
second pillar-base marked “P.30” in white paint was not forwarded to Liiders for his collective edition. 
Today, the base lodges in the standard museum storage on a roll- board. Its arrangement and letters are 
identical with P.24, but read nicely written: dene sumghasrakrotana dharmavamapramukhana. Until the 
scribe wrote P.24 (dene saghaprakritana bhatila- pramukhana) he had learned enough to avoid most of 
the mistakes. 

*!- Cf. Flemming (2019: 233): “[T]here is no single poxvirus which could produce the Antonine 
plague as described in the ancient sources.” 
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One late case is the Mamane Dheri Buddha in his rock cave, dated to the year 
Kushan 89, that is ca. AD 218, in the final phase of the Kushans.*” The text begs first for 
the health of the father of the donor, then it honours the teachers, and ends with the 
health for all people. 

We can now turn to a comparable piece from Mathura, enlarging our investigation 
into the second phase into the third century. 


An originally dated seated Buddha in Mathura sandstone 

The dedicatory inscriptions on sitting Usnisin Bodhisattvas* usually do not speak of 
health. Thus, it is surprising to find it mentioned on a Buddha statue cut in Mathura stone 
of a seemingly late Kushan period. 

The statue (Fig. 1), as it is today, is 102 cm wide and 94 cm high, from bottom to 
neck. The head is gone. The piece was on offer through Arnold H. Lieberman at the New 
York Art Week 2002 and again as lot 19 in Freeman’s auction of March 2019 at Phila- 
delphia, lauded as dating to the 1“ or 2 century, and originally in the Jeff Hunter 
Collection, New York. 

The 2002 catalogue already included a faithful translation of most of the two-line 
inscription (Fig. 2), which suffered from surface damages. Here it is with spaces added, 
missing letters shown as “+” and emendations or conjectures introduced by an asterisk: 


1: (sa + + +) 1 di 20 5 [a]sya purvvayam mahddandandaya(*kasya + +sya)[vihar|(e) 
bha|gavato] sakkyamunisya pratima pratisthapita ma + + + + [ri] kena 


2: (++++4 +) [matlapit(*r)nam agraprat(*yamsataye) atmanasya Grogyadaksinaye 
sarvvasatvana hitas(u)[kh](*arttham bhavatu sa)rvvastivadinam parigrahe 


“In the year ... in the first part of the ... season, on day 25, at this date, NN, hailing from 
Ma..., has installed an image of the Lord, the Sakyamuni, in the monastery of the General 
NN. May it serve for the privileged treatment of his parents, for his own health, for the well- 
being and happiness of all beings. Into the care of the Sarvastivadins.” 


It may not be by chance that all particularly interesting parts of the legend are 
missing, viz. the date, the name of the General, and the name or the donor. All portions 
concerned became victims of hard blows against the stone leading to large pieces being 
chopped away. 

Although the number of the year is gone, there are some features which allow at least 
a rough dating: 

According to Panini it is legitimate, but not compulsory, to double some consonants 
following an r. Other grammarians even apply duplication of consonants preceding r. 
This Paninian rule is extended by others to ha, la or va (Whitney 1889: §228a), but not, 
to my knowledge, to ya. The duplicated ka that we see in sakkyamuni seems to be a 
reaction to a Prakritic sakiyamuni, with the elimination of i before y (Whitney §233a) 
and a sort of surrogate duplication of the preceding consonant. In any case, this overdone 


*- According to Lersch (1896: 27) there was a plague in Konstantinopolis in AD 212 with 30.000 


victims. 
Pe Incorrectly known as “Kapardin Buddhas”, as christened by H. Hartel. 
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phonetic rule had a very short life. In our text we read sakkyamuni, and the same spelling 
is found on a pedestal from Sanchi, dated to the year 22 of Vaskusana, who is mostly 
taken for Vasiska.** In any case, the year 22 belongs to the second Kushan century, equal 
to ca. AD 248. The phrasing of the legend* on the Vaskusana pedestal is remarkably 
close to our text, which should also have its origins in or around AD 249. 

Sitting Buddhist figures can have their legs and feet completely covered by a lower 
garment. The older statues show their bare feet with soles upturned and the lower leg 
half-way covered, with the cloth-fringe clearly depicted. Only a few pieces mark the 
cloth with incision lines meant to depict cloth folds. On our piece the cloth shows three 
lines on the upper side and also three lines on the underside. I have found only one piece 
that shows the same ornamentation. It is on a now headless Bodhisattva, probably the 
Sakyamuni before the bodhi, sitting with folded legs and wearing all sorts of precious 
ornaments on his upper body. The head is gone, and so it resembles remarkably the 
famous piece found at Sanchi. It was published in JA-R 1994-95: 100 with plate 
XLVI,A, and it is dated to Kushan year 94, first century, that is ca. AD 219/20. In the 
same publication its inscription was read anonymously. Some mistakes call for a new 
reading, which says, where the parallel phrases are unitalicized: 


1: sa 90 4 he I di 10 5 etasya purvvaya bhagavato sakyamunisya pratima pratisthapita 
bhiksunam nagamitrena matapitrinam agrapratya- 

2: Sataye upajhydcaryyanam”*® agrapratryagataye + + [sa]rvva[satva]nam hitasukhaye 
bhavatu — 


“Year 94, in the first month of winter, on day 15, at this date the statue of the Lord, the 
Sakyamuni, was installed by the monk Nagamitra. May there be a privileged treatment of his 
parents, a privileged treatment of his precepts and teachers, (and) well-being and happiness 
for all living beings.” 


The term agrapratyamSatd, rare for Mathura, occurs here too, and on the whole not 
only the cloth folds are identical but also the two legends are quite similar, so that we can 
suspect an origin of our Grogyadaksind Buddha in or around AD 221 as well — not very 
far from AD 249 found with the help of the letter kkya. 

The bodhisattva Sakyamuni of AD 221 has a perfect parallel in a piece from the same 
workshop, found at Sanchi long ago. It was last edited by M. Willis (1999/2000) and 
bears a date of the year 28 of the Kushans’ second century with the king Vasiska named 
as ruling. In our terms this is 227+28 = ca. AD 255. 

None of the two similar Sakyamuni statues, from Mathura (AD 221) and from Sanchi 
(AD 255), speak of drogya, while the new sitting Buddha does. The palaeo-graphical and 
stylistic parallels date this new statue somewhere around or between AD 221 and 255. 
This makes the new Buddha statue the youngest or last of its kind that used the term 
arogyadaksina asking for health. 


Reasons for taking Vaskusana as a separate king are given in Falk (ed.) 2015: 127-9. 

rajijo vaskusdnasya sa 20 2 va 2 di 10 bhagavato Ssakkyam[un]eh pratima pratisthapit[a] vidya 
matiylelpa ... matdpitrna sarvvasattand ca hitasu(khaye). 
36 Qdd as it looks, a similar spelling (upajhyayadcaryyehi) is found already on the Kapardin of the 
Langen Collection (Falk 2012: 501) dated Huviska 31 = ca. AD 158. 
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The Maitreya socles in Gandhara 

The Mahavastu story of the children-eating yakst Kundika shows that in the presence of 
the Buddha, healing is not a matter of ointments or similar matter, but of the purity of the 
healer. His purity or his identity with the dharma automatically turns all impure matter in 
his reach into something better. In the view of the poet of the Senavarma plate, aroga is 
innate to the dharma. This probably indicates that all sickness is the effect of adharmic 
influence, proof of the presence of adharma, and suggests that only dharma can turn the 
wheel around. The Buddha is the embodiment of dharma and wherever he appears 
adharma and its alter ego sickness has to withdraw. 

In case of a plague, whom could Buddhist laypeople approach for help? In the 
Karashima Memorial Volume (Falk 2023b), I adduced evidence to show that a 
brahminical healer of the maitreya gotra provided service and consolation in Gandhara, 
in concord but not in cooperation with the Buddhist clergy. It seems that memorials were 
cut in stone to receive the burned bones of the victims. These memorials were erected by 
Buddhist institutions too, but in a different shape, resembling a house on a pedestal with 
two roofs, and probably a small sttipa inside (Fig. 3). This Maitreya was active in the 
first century AD, his fame and usefulness spread to Mathura only about hundred years 
later, where at the turn from Kaniska I to Huviska both Maitreya and Avalokitesvara 
made their appearance. My proposal is to imagine both Bodhisattvas becoming popular 
in a time of danger, Maitreya already had a name as a healer speaking to victims and 
mourners alike, while the background of AvalokiteSvara remains unclear. 

How to revere the Bodhisattvas without devaluing the Buddha? The unity as well as 
the spiritual distance is expressed in the statues made in stone, where there was way to 
depict both figures at once. In Gandhara, large statues of the Buddha are found standing 
or sitting on cubical socles. The frontside of these socles often shows a sitting 
Bodhisattva. Alternatively, the motif can be a pratihdrya fire spectacle or the veneration 
of the turban or the begging bowl of the Buddha. Then Maitreya is just another symbol 
of the Buddha and his biography. Inversely, the Bodhisattva Maitreya can be shown 
sitting or standing on a pedestal holding his flask (afijani or tumba).*’ On the front of the 
pedestal the same symbols of the biography of the Buddha can be found, or his flask, a 
fumigator, even another Bodhisattva, but never the Buddha himself, for he would be 
placed below the feet of a Bodhisattva. 

Some of the socles are dated and some refer to “health”. Nicely preserved is the 
undated socle from Shahr-i Napursan in the Hashtnagar area north-west of Charsadda 
(Konow 1929: 123; Vogel 1906: pl. LX VII-1). The upper statue is broken away, and two 
persons, one a monk, are named as needing arogadaksind. 

From nearby Jamalgarhi comes another such socle, which is described in Konow 
(1929: 113) as, “Below the statue is a defaced figure, seated cross-legged on a throne, 
between Corinthian pilasters, and with two attendants on each side.’ 

These are two pieces which combine a plea for aroga and the depiction of Maitreya, 
but the accompanying texts contain no date. 


* Cf. Falk 2023b: 103f. 
38 Thsan Ali & Naeem Qazi (2008: 124) see the Buddha receiving the four bowls, but on account of the 
arm postures a Maitreya with fask is much more likely. 
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On the other hand, there are two famous inscribed statues, both dated, that show 
Maitreya on the socle relief, while any reference to aroga is missing. The earlier piece 
comes from Lorian Tangai and is dated to (yavana) 318, that is AD 142. Maitreya holds 
his flask and is venerated by two persons on either side. The second piece comes from 
Hashtnagar, with Maitreya being venerated by three persons and dated (yavana) year 
384,” ca. AD 199, that is Kushan 72 in the time of Vasudeva. 


A further aroga socle 

Quite in line with the other socles from Gandhara is a piece that John Siudmak brought 
to my notice. It was on auction at the New York Asia Week around 2011 or earlier. It 
measures 30 x 46 cm and shows a Maitreya on a pedestal under a canopy. On every side 
three persons are shown, on the left side a monk and two ladies, and on the right side a 
monk and two males, all holding flowers or flower balls in their hands. Above the group 
a text line extending across the top of the socle, still with some stone missing where the 
socle was broken in two. Marking all the lacunae by “+” I read: 


apha .. la udiyae dhamaudhabhariyae + + + 
+ + + dhena p(*u)ya dhamaiidhasa arogadhaksinae bha(*vatu) + + + 


The basic idea is unmistakable: “(this statue was installed) by the wife of Dharmaiidha; may 
it be for the gift of health for Dharmaiidha.” 


The name dhamaiidha is also found as gen. dhramaiidhasa on a panel in Kabul valley 
style (Kurita 2003,I: 17, better in Menzies 2001: 146f.), probably standing for Skt. 
dharmavrddha. It is unclear whether udiyae is the name of Dharmavrddha’s wife, or 
whether it is (gen.) laudiyae, with udiyae meaning the same as odie (s. above p. 19, fn. 
15), probably a member of the Odi family. The beginning, apha...., could be part of the 
locality, but the few similar terms point rather at a personal name: on a fragment of a 
relief the name of the vihdrasvamin is written aphana according to the editor.” Less 
reliable is a donation slab from Takht-i Bahi, where one of the donors is the son of one 
iphano according to the editor,*! which could as well be read as iphana (A. Glass for CKI 
596) or aphani. On our relief two verticals of one letter (e.g. of fa, ya) or two letters with 
one vertical (e.g. of na, ja, ra) are still extant. A ni with post-placed i-stroke is likewise 
possible. The name *aphanila could be a hypocoristic abbreviation of a name starting in 
aphana, like nagila from ndgadatta or something similar. The syntax of *aphanila in 
front of udiyae would then require a dropped genitive -e, as it is found a few letters away 
in p(u)ya for puyae. 


 Bivar (1970: 17) was much ahead of his time when he expected the Kushan era to start in AD 128 and 


reckoned with “dropped hundreds”. Only when he thought that our yavana era started in 155 BC, 
with Menander, he was mistaken by 20 years. He also contested the reading of 384 arguing that the 
reading provided only 284, but both reading and interpretation need no such correction. 

“Cf. Salomon (1985: 285), but the script is carelessly incised and the critical term could possibly be as 
well asenena or osenena instead of aphanena. 

“! Nadiem (1989) with a negligible reading. I read: udayabhadrena cetha tavite bhadrasirena aphani- 
putrena saha, Skt. udayabhadrena caityah sthapito bhadrasirena aphaniputrena saha, “This sttipa was 
installed by Udayabhadra, together with BhadraSira, the son of Aphani,” where the last name could as well 
start with i, or end with na. 
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Thus, we can say with confidence that the depiction of Maitreya and the verbally 
expressed wish for the health of a particular person, here the husband, could express one 
and the same idea. The sickness may be anything, a direct relation to plague is possible, 
but not certain. 


The Haritt from Skarah Dheri 

So far we have seen that epigraphs including a plea for aroga/drogya seem to follow a 
chronological pattern, with culmination points at times of epidemics, and they have a 
theological aspect where Maitreya plays a prominent role. In contrast to the positive 
healer Maitreya, there are also negative figures, superhuman but not deities, who are 
made responsible for roga, sicknesses. One lady of ill repute is Hariti, said to have 
“eaten” her own 500 children. This negative reputation is found in all standard works on 
Gandharan art and is often reinforced by a reference to an epigraph on a statue today 
lodged in the Museum of Chandigarh, where it arrived after partition from the Lahore 
Museum. She holds the usual bunch of grapes in her right hand and some children 
approach her from all sides. She was never linked to plague, but is occasionally regarded 
as responsible for smallpox. However, the adjoined inscription (Fig. 4) does not speak of 
sicknesses at all. 

A close inspection of this object in 2012 was made possible by the directorate of the 
Chandigarh Museum who allowed me to sit for hours by the side of the statue. The staff 
helped with lighting the inscription from all possible angles for close-up photography. 
Because of the peculiar way of writing by interlinking letters, even this prolonged 
procedure did not immediately lead to a final or completely satisfying reading that could 
supersede the many and contradictory solutions presented so far (cf. Konow 1929: 
124ff.; CKI 133). 

The first line contains the date, which to the long-term confusion of scholars, was 
read by Fleet as vasa ek(u)na(ca)duSsatimae, that is “399”, and this was adopted into the 
widely received work of Konow (1929: 126). Earlier, the first presentation by Stratton 
(1903) read vasra (sic) ekunaSsitasatimae [or ekanavitasatimae], that is “171 [or 191]”, 
misquoted as “year 179 (or 197)” by Vogel (1906: 255), who accepted the “year 179” of 
Boyer. Since both these proposals led to problematic results, the reading of 
N.G. Majumdar (1937: 19, with fn. 1) ekanavati-dusatimae, “291”, appeared much 
closer to expectations, so that Bivar (1970: 18) much preferred it, as did B.N. Mukherjee 
(1993) after he inspected the piece on his own. The variance of the readings derives from 
the very peculiar way letters are combined in one movement of the pen or brush, which 
were then cut into the stone by a mason’s chisel. In addition, the stone mason with his 
chisel eternalized a writing mistake of the clerk, who probably used ink on a brush. With 
a slight change I read line 1 as: 


vasae e(*ka)navatidusatimae asadasa masasa divase 20 10 
“in the year two hundred and ninety-one, on day 30 of month Asadha.” 


What is really written at the beginning is nothing but vasae enavati ... The second e 
has no arm reaching down on the right side that would make the letter a ka. But its shape 
is close enough to a ka so that the writer may have thought that he wrote the ka already 
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when he continued with the na. 

Such a number 291 could be counted in the yavana era of Gandhara® which started 
in 175 BC; it could also be counted in the Azes era, which started in 48 BC. In the first 
case we had a production date of AD 116, and in the second of AD 243/44. 

The first possibility has to its credit that AD 116 lies before AD 127, the beginning of 
the Kushan era, which after its introduction put an almost absolute end to a number of 
older reckonings, yavana and Azes that is. Based on a stylistic comparison using a 
number of closely related Hariti* statues, Quagliotti (1999/2000: 58a) arrived at a date in 
the first century AD for Skarah Dheri. This is in line with our chronological reasoning 
and only slightly too early. 

Closer to our main topic “health” is the reading and interpretation of the second line. 
Konow (= CKI 133) reads: 


s[var]gapade dasama bharadu Sa[r\mam artha{e] tanay[e]s{u], 


which he translated as “In heaven may she carry the tenth. I ask for protection of the 
children.” The “tenth” child was thought to be sacrificed to protect the remaining nine. In 
any case, we would again be in the sphere of recurring maladies, particularly smallpox 
and measles. 

Such a wish would be perfectly in line with the ambitions and faculties of Hariti as 
she is portrayed in medieval legends. But I side with Quagliotti, that the link to smallpox 
and other childhood diseases may be a feature that was back-transposed by modern 
research solely on the basis of our disputed line. She (1999/2000: 54b) enforces her 
doubts with a statement of G. Fussman, referring to the background of Hariti: “Je n’ai 
jamais cru aux épidemies, ni de la peste (Bivar) ni de variole”. And in fact, none of the 
Gandharan statues of the children-rich Hariti, be it from Skarah Dheri or any other place, 
shows any sign of maliciousness, nor is there any form of sickness visible on her 
children. Most of the Hariti statues show her sporting a metal collar-plate and every 
single one wears a necklace, a hara. 

The second line of our inscriptions is less damaged than previously assumed. Even 
the original bottom part to the lower end, that is along the right-side edge of the inscrip- 
tion, which has fallen off and is gone today, can be reconstructed from the early photo- 
graphs, particularly of Stratton (1903, Fig. II), as well as from rubbings. We see (Fig. 4) 
the line end with the standard term danamukho, “donation”, and this invariably requires 
a genitive in which the name or function of the donor must have occurred. But we find 
no gen.sg. in -sa, only a number of gen.pl. forms ending in -na. On this basis, I expect 


©. This term occurs so far only once on a reliquary dated in three eras (Salomon 2005), a) running regnal 


year 27 of king Vijayamitra, b) Azes 73 and c) yona = Skt. yavana year 201 = AD 26. The term yavana 
was also used for the Azes (start of era)/Maues (death) era at Mathura, at least once, in year 116 = AD 
68/69 (Fussman 1993: 113). Since both Indo-Greeks and Scythians can go as “western foreigners” the use 
of yavana for two eras is at least not contradictory. 

*- Quagliotti and others spell the name with three long vowels, while I prefer the form Hariti, 
because a deity with that name should wear a hara, the necklace of a married woman. With the -ita- 
suffix in the meaning “furnished with that” we get harita, fem. hdriti, “a woman with a neck- ornament.” 
Cf. Robinson (1965/66: 49) citing the UpasakaSila (# 4 3£ Wk #, T24n1488; chapter 24, 47B14) in the 
translation of Gunabhadra (AD 394-468) on having first sex after marriage: “If [the Bodhisattva HF] after 
the event (...) gives her a necklace [ying luo #24 HF], sits eating and drinking with her (...).” 
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more than one donor and propose the following analysis: 
5(*?)amipakhana samabha¢d)duna dhamathana danamukho 
Skt. svamipaksanam sarmabhratrnam dharmasthanadm danamukhah. 


“This is the pious donation of the Sarma-brothers, the judges, who side with the master (of 
the vihadra).” 


The lower part of the panel, that is the right-side border of the stone, seems to have 
fallen off or was cut away, so that a number of letters can only be defined through their 
upper part. Apart from danamukho another clear word is an equivalent to Skt. dharma- 
sthanam, “of the judges”. This profession is otherwise not mentioned* in donative 
epigraphs, but not suspicious in itself. 

The word beginning the line seems to end in a gen.pl. -na as well. The initial sa is 
beyond doubt, but the missing lower part allows for a range of supplements, to build sra, 
spa, sva or sma. What I read next as mi looks like the upper part of a standard ga, and as 
such it has been taken without exception or reserve to build e.g. sagha or svaga. But a mi 
or me written in one stretch this way is not unknown, and our clerk is particularly fond of 
one-line movements of the pen. The following pa is preserved, but next to it comes no de 
but a kha. The compounds *samghapaksa or *svargapaksa are unattested, but a resulting 
samipakha could represent svGmipaksa which is attested in svadmipaksapdta, “who 
supports the party of the svamin”, but forms like satrupaksa, “opponent”, ekapaksa or 
nijapaksa, “adherent” allow an analogous svamipaksa as well. If the proposed emen- 
dation meets the intention of the clerk, the two or more judges would side with the 
svamin, which can be the vihadrasvamin, the owner of the temple, or even the king, 
occurring as gramasvamin on the Charsadda reliquary (CKI 178), probably as an epithet 
of maharaya. 

The next word is fama, i.e., Sarman, a common second part in personal names of 
brahmins. The following bhaduna, Skt. bhratrnam, cf. Pali pitinam, pitunnam, shows an 


“The reading dhamathana looks most likely; however, if a short and slanting horizontal stroke on top 


was made to be part of the letter, the reading could rather be dhamastana, without change to the meaning, 
though. The final na has faked of since the first photographs and rubbings, but the top bend has left traces. 
“A decade ago I edited a reliquary casket (Falk 2010: 17) which was inscribed upside-down inside its 
pyramidal lid and starts with the undisputed statement: “Year 147, on day 14 of the month of Jyaistha, this 
is the pious donation of Bhattara.” The following words were read by me as dhama-vada-atasadha-kulana, 
taken as “who belongs to the groups of judges and executioners,” with the Skt. equivalent dharmavdda 
taken as “judge.” Baums (2012: 238a) has questioned this and the following *arthasddhaka and 
introduced a personal name dhamavadaata of the “Lord” bhattadra, without explaining the -ata-part in the 
name, which is likewise dubious and in addition violates syntax with its missing genitive. The problems 
can be solved when we read dhamavadeana sadhakulana, Skt. dharmavadakanam sakulanam, where the de 
is a fact, and the tantalizing fa can be taken as the side-inverted form of the clear na in kulana because it 
differs fundamentally from the ta in bhatara. This way we have a donor, the Bhattara, anonymous, and the 
likewise anonymous recipients follow in the gen.pl. “for the teachers of the dharma, together with their 
clergy.” *dharmavddaka is so far unattested, while dharmavddin, dharmakathika or dharmabhanaka are 
common terms. On similar forms cf. O. von Hiniiber on Oshibat 11:4. The term kula does not refer to a 
“family” with parents at the top, but to what is called anyam acaryakulam, “sect of another teacher” at 
Sanchi (Majumdar 1941: nos. 396, 404) or as “religious community” with the Jainas. In any case, both the 
“judges” and the “executioners” should be replaced accordingly. 
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irritating small hook after the bha. This small hook looks exactly like the upper part of 
an intended da, of which the lower part was left unwritten, possibly because of an 
apparent fragility of the stone. And so the du was written anew, this time in full length. 
That brahmins function as judges is standard; and that they were also interested in 
Buddhist tenets is well attested. The problem is the compound, assumed to be a karma- 
dharaya, “the brothers, who are members of the Sarma family.” It is easily understood, 
but without parallels known to me. 

To summarize, we have seen that the date of year number 29/ — proposed since 
1940 — is the only defensible solution. Similar high numbers in Gandhara all start 
counting from 175 BC, in an era linked to Indo-Greek times, most likely to Eukratides I. 
This leads us to conclude that the Skarah Dheri lady should be dated to AD 116, more or 
less in agreement with the art-historical solution of Quagliotti. Only my reading of the 
day number is different. 

Thus, reading and interpretation of the second line differ from previous attempts and, 
if correct, cannot be used any longer to state that the Hariti of the second century in 
Gandhara was based on a child-eating monster.*° Only a few centuries later, her statues 
were venerated as if she was a Sitala, but when exactly this new function was added 
needs separate research.’ The oldest version of a Yaksi with twice 500 malicious 
children is found in the Mahavastu (I: 253) and has been presented above. The Yaksi 
called Kundala was apparently linked to two forms of plague. She was active at Vaisall, 
or Rajagrha, with no link at all to Gandhara or to Paficika.* 

The production date of the Hariti statue found at Skarah Dheri, ca. AD 116, would be 
right between the two periods which were defined by aroga epigraphs in India, on the 
one hand, and by the rage of the two plague epidemics in the West, on the other. It seems 
that the early Gandharan Hariti is only responsible for giving birth to children, to many, 
if possible, and not for their sicknesses and the corresponding remedies. 


Conclusion 

The topic of sicknesses and their influence on the practical side of Buddhism seems to be 
rather under-researched, particularly in view of the far-reaching consequences. In this 
rough sketch I investigated the topic from several different angles: 

- Epigraphy: Inscriptional mention of “health” (aroga, Grogya) in datable contexts 
may hint at generally dangerous phases of public sanitation. The term Skt. drogya- 
daksind and its local variants does not occur in BC times. It appears in the last decades of 
the 1“ century AD in Gandhara, but not in Mathura. A more massive reappearance 
occurs in the last decades of the 2’ century AD, in Gandhara, as well as in Mathura. It 
has been shown that the occurrences of the true plague cover the same two phases, and it 


“© There is a famous female deity holding a trident in the Peshawar Museum. She too is commonly taken 


to be a Hariti and to hold a child in her left hand. Her ferocious nature is shown by her predator fangs. 
She wears a bunch of Asoka fowers in her headgear, indicative of alcoholic beverages, as is the drinking 
cup in her right hand. Instead of a cornucopia her left hand holds the kamandalu of a beggar. The 
Natyasastra 4,258 calls such females with tristila raudri. 

“7 & collection of material was recently presented by Maheshwari (2009). 

Bivar (1970: 19) traces the fusion of the child-eating Yakst and the Mother to Foucher, whose 
reasoning was based on Yijing who saw Mother Hariti (iI #!J JES BE) venerated at meal-time in every 
monastery of MadhyadeSa. 


48. 
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is not unreasonable to propose that the plague in the Roman world is indirectly 
connected with the crucial phases in India. It is likely that traders with infected goods 
like cloth or furs travelled west to Rome and south to India from commonly visited 
caravanserais in Bactria. 

- Politics: The central rulers in these two phases are Kujula Kadphises (up to ca. AD 
90) and Huviska (certainly within AD 153 and 187). Both rulers are found mentioned in 
aroga-texts (Taxila silver scroll; Wardak) that ask for heavenly support. The three kings 
in between, Vema Takhtu, Vima Kadphises and Kaniska may not have witnessed such 
strong attacks of the plague during their reigns. 

- Economy: It was long known that something disastrous must have happened in the 
time of Huviska in view of the mass of junk editions of his coppers, the money of the 
lesser well off. Recalling the theory of Silver (2012), the “bad”? money could have arisen 
at the beginning of an economic deterioration, when it was used to help feed the poor in 
times of a grain scarcity. After a number of years in the grip of a plague, the underweight 
and badly coined money could also be the result of a failing copper supply. More 
research will be necessary. 

- Roman synchronism: Bivar’s surmise was justified. At least for the second outbreak 
under Huviska, we can provisionally take all dates on the objects cited literally. Then we 
would be forced to think of a shift from East to West, from India to Mesopotamia, 
because the oldest objects speaking of aroga in the 2" century are the large pillar drums 
from Mathura dated to the Kushan year 33, that is ca. AD 160, while the reported 
outbreak of the pestilence after the fall and plunder of Seleukia (Ammianus 23.6.24) is 
dated to AD 165, with the spread at Rome starting in AD 166. In short: India comes first 
in time, but, as above, the starting point need not be India, but could be anywhere in 
Central Asia. 

- Geography: The first period in the time of Kujula has a link to Taxila. A plague in 
Taxila may be the reason why this city could be taken by him with little effort. It may 
also have been the reason to design the third city of Taxila, the modern Sirsuk, away 
from the abandoned Sirkap. The same period has another link to Malwa and the first 
Kardamaka king, Castana. The epidemic, whatever it was, may have been one of the 
reasons why the Satavahanas ceded Ujjain to him so generously. In addition, the 
outbreak in Malwa could shed light on the place where the two regions, India and Rome, 
met: in the harbour towns at the two ends of the sea connection from the Indian west- 
coast both to Mesopotamia and to the Red Sea.” The period under Huviska has long 
become conspicuous through the temporary deterioration of his coinage. To connect this 
with an epidemic is new. Judging from the magnitude of the deterioration, the distur- 
bance must have been remarkable. 

When we think of Malwa as haunted by an epidemic, we can understand why Vima 
Kadphises stopped his advance south at Mathura and left Malwa to the Ksatrapas. 

- Aftermath: In India there is a last phase by the beginning of the 3" century, at least 
in terms of epigraphs. After that the topic of arogadaksina disappears from epigraphs. 


”- Cf. Dio 76.13 (a.u.c. 953 = AD 200) where it is said that Severus could not proceed to Ethiopia 
because of a pestilence there. Ethiopia being upper Egypt had good maritime contact to the harbors 
of western India. 
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- Buddhism: Following the classical reports, health and healing are first linked to the 
Sramanas in the woods, ascetics whom we know from plastic art as holding their flasks. 
Possibly because a standard Sakyamuni Buddha or even Bodhisattva was not primarily 
concerned with the health of the laity, we see — when need arose — a new figure being 
introduced in Gandhara, Maitraka alias Maitreya, first datable to AD 73/74, who uses the 
flask of the Sramanas as his distinctive mark. His name is the gotra term maitraka, 
brahminical of the Bhrgu division. His sudden appearance looked enigmatic; a raging 
plague in Gandhara would, however, furnish reasons for an explanation. 
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PLATE 3 


Fig. 1: Headless sitting Buddha, Mathura style, dating to the 3“ century AD. Photo collector. 
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PLATE 4 


Fig. 2: Inscription on the socle of the headless Buddha. Photo collector. 
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PLATE 5 


Fig. 3: Miniature stiipa inside a double-roofed building, with worshippers paying reverence. Butkara I, 1“ cent. AD, MNAO 
inv. 1146, after Giuliano 2010: 46, fg. 29. 


Fig. 4: Outline of the inscription on the Haritt from Skarah Dheri on the basis of rubbings, old photographs and own close-up 
takes. The lower line is truncated at its base. 
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